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The diseases of the spinal cord. —By Byrom Bramwell, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. (Edin.) ; Lecturer on the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine and on Medical Diagnosis in the Extra-Academical 
School of Medicine, Edinburgh ; Additional Examiner in Clinical 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh ; Late Physician and 
Pathologist to the Newcastle-on-Tyne Infirmary, etc., etc. Edin¬ 
burgh : Maclachlan and Stewart, 1882. 

That the diseases of the spinal cord are assuming an unusual 
importance is indicated by the successive works, in different 
languages, especially devoted to this particular branch. Whether 
this is due to the tendency to differentiation in all departments of 
medical knowledge leading in the end to the inevitable develop¬ 
ment of specialism in practice, or whether it is due to the wonder¬ 
ful progress made in this one particular department of medicine, 
embraced under the term neurology, is difficult to say. Probably 
both factors have a direct bearing. Time was, and that not a 
decade past, when the practitioner turned to a treatise on general 
medicine for information regarding the diseases of the spinal cord ; 
later he referred to special treatises on diseases of the nervous 
system in general; to-day we are offered a comprehensive work 
of nearly three hundred pages, whose sole object is to explicate 
the diseases of the spinal cord, including in its scope a full 
anatomical and physiological rtsumi of the subject. 

The little treatise of Gowers led us up to this larger work, 
and, so to speak, whetted our appetite for more. This desire has 
now been most gratefully appeased by Dr. Bramwell. 

The book is one of those sumptuous efforts that appeal to the 
eye preliminary to an appeal to the understanding. Indeed, 
merely to carelessly turn over the pages, from illustration to illus¬ 
tration, beautifully executed in carmine and bronze colors, is 
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enough to excite the keen interest of the student of diseases of 
the nervous system to a perusal of the text. How copious the 
illustrations, may be inferred at once when we say that in a work 
of 289 pages there are 286 illustrations, of which forty-four 
are chromo-lithographs, ten are lithographs, and the remainder are 
excellent cuts of sections of diagrammatic representations. The 
chromo-lithographs, with two exceptions (figs. 56 and 151, copied 
from Charcot), are drawn by the author himself, first with the 
camera lucida and then in lithographic chalk. For this original 
work he deserves much credit. 

That there is no redundance in this full illustration is due 
undoubtedly to the careful selection and elimination of material 
and subjects, suggested by the necessities of the lecturer,—for 
the work is based on a portion of the author’s course of lectures 
on medicine, delivered in the Extra-Academical School of Med¬ 
icine, in Edinburgh. In reference to the value of illustrations of 
this sort the author says: “ Believing that one great secret of all 
successful teaching is to teach by the eye as well as by the ear, I 
am in the habit of copiously illustrating my lectures by diagrams, 
drawings, and microscopical preparations.” 

On turning to the text our first favorable impressions are sub¬ 
jected to no disappointments. At every step we find evidence of 
painstaking diligence, of careful condensation, and scientific ac¬ 
curacy. We recognize the traces of the familiar teachings of 
Charcot and Erb, “ to whose writings,” the author gracefully 
says in his dedication, “ I am largely indebted for my knowl¬ 
edge of diseases of the spinal cord.” But the author’s work 
shows no signs of being a mere compilation ; his material has 
been well digested. Chapters I and II, devoted respectively 
to the anatomy and physiology of the spinal segment, and to 
the pathology of the spinal segment, are the most interesting 
chapters in the book. The diagrams illustrating the pathways of 
the varieties of physiological activities are particularly good ; they 
display the ingenuity of a teacher who has a ready facility in ma¬ 
terializing, so to speak, his ideas on blackboard or paper. The 
original studies upon the morbid histology of polio-myelitis an¬ 
terior acuta are well described and well executed in diagram and 
chromo-lithograph. 

Chapter III is devoted to methods of case-taking—to a summary 
of symptoms met with in diseases of the spinal cord,—and to 
the clinical examination of a case of spinal-cord disease. Under 
the latter heading the author remarks : “ The essence of the 
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clinical examination of the spinal cord consists in the separate 
and systematic examination of its individual segments. The mo¬ 
tor, sensory, reflex, vaso-motor, and trophic functions of each seg¬ 
ment should be investigated as accurately as our present knowl¬ 
edge will allow.” With these words we heartily agree, and we 
find that our author uses no empty words in expressing this view, 
for he at once proceeds to furnish the data by means of which we 
may localize the lesion in the cord by mapping out the peripheral 
territory involved in the paralysis. For instance, we are furnished 
with a rdsumd of the motor functions of the different segments of 
the cervical and lumbar enlargements. After reading this we feel 
almost inclined to assert that, given a paralyzed group of muscles, 
we could place our finger upon the spot in the cord involved. Lo¬ 
calization of disease in the brain is the fashion of the day, and 
certainly no backward step is taken in thus attempting to trace 
the lesion home to its exact focus in the spinal cord. 

In this same chapter the use of electricity is fully treated of 
from a diagnostic point of view, but therapeutically, we think our 
author has failed to do justice to the use of this agent of treatment 
and cure. Indeed, we may as well remark here, once for all, that 
if there is a weak spot in the book it is in its therapeutics. Often 
and again we find under certain headings a dearth of instructions 
in regard to treatment until we are at last reminded of the remark 
sometimes made of the French school, that the main interest in a 
case rests in the diagnosis and the post-mortem. While on this 
subject we must cite a curious blunder made in a foot-note, in 
quoting from Dr. Hammond’s treatise certain directions in regard 
to the use of strychnia. By an error of printing § iiss where Dr. 
Hammond’s book says 3 iiiss, the dose of strychnia is increased 
from the ■jV of a grain to the ^ This in itself would not have 
been of much consequence if our author had not still further 
misquoted by writing : “ Dose, a teaspoonful or less, according to 
the age of the child" whereas Dr. Hammond’s words are: “ Dose, 
a teaspoonful or less, according to the age of the patient." In the 
American edition this error has been corrected by the publishers, 
W. H. Wood & Co. But what book is there without faults ? 
Our author has remarkably few, and a second edition will sweep 
away many of these. We close the book with a feeling of respect 
for Dr. Bramwell’s honest work. His book will always possess a 
high order of merit with those who conscientiously desire to un¬ 
derstand the diseases of the spinal cord. 



